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I  spent  the  summer  after 
college  graduation  writing 
obituaries  for  my  home- 
town newspaper.  My  beat  was 
bereavement,  my  job  the  pack- 
aging of  death  like  airline 
meals  into  bland  but  palatable 
news-bites  for  community  con- 
sumption. Because  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  averages  only  two  or 
three  deaths  per  day,  I  also 
typed  up  the  weather,  births, 
marriages  divorces,  United 
Way  meetings,  petty  thefts, 
bankruptcies,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheons,  and 
drunken  driving  convictions. 
All  in  all,  dealing  with  death 
took  up  a  relatively  small  part 
of  my  day,  maybe  half  an  hour 
between  eight  and  nine  every 
morning. 

Usually  one  of  the  local 
morticians  called  or  stopped  by 
at  an  appointed  hour.  Early  in 
our  relationship,  these  men 
misremembered  my  name, 
calling  me  "Dear"  or  "Sweet- 
ie" until  I  screwed  up  the 
courage  to  ask  them  not  to.  It 
struck  me  that  their  line  of 
work  probably  invited  false 
intimacy. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  a 
friend  of  the  bereaved  family 
brought  in  the  obituary.  Usu- 
ally female,  usually  middle- 
aged,  this  person  nearly  always 
reminded  me  of  mv  mother's 
friends,  the  ones  who  went  to 
church  on  Sunday,  played 
bridge  with  the  Republican 
Women's  Club,  volunteered  at 
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die  hospital,  and  who,  in  the 
crises  occasioned  by  a  birth, 
hvsterectomy,  nervous  break- 
down, car  accident  or  cancer 
could  absolutelv  be  counted 
upon  to  materialize  at  the  back 
door  with  a  covered  casserole. 
If  this  were  Ireland  and  some- 
one died,  she  would  keen  at 
the  wake.  If  this  were  Israel, 
she  would  sit  shiva.  But  this  is 
America,  so  she  handles  the 
publicity. 

I  was  aloof  with  the  morti- 
cians and  patient  with  the 
over-competent  family  friends. 
But  I  never  knew  how  to  act 
in  the  presence  of  family:  the 
father  who  twisted  a  corduroy 
bill  cap  in  his  hands,  the  sister 
with  ravaged  make-up,  the 
numb  spouse,  the  hollow-eyed 
mother.  I  hid  behind  my  IBM, 
taking  notes.  Its  bulk  shielded 
me  from  pain  I  couldn't  yet 
comprehend.  I  was  22  years 
old,  and  no  one  I  loved  had 
ever  died;  I  saw  my  future  in 
those  people's  faces.  And  I  was 
afraid. 

Of  course  I  betrayed  them. 
Consciously  or  not,  they  came 
to  me  for  a  tribute  that  reflect- 
ed the  richness  and  complexity 
of  a  particular  human  life. 
They  wanted  to  convey  in  a 
phrase — say,  "born  in  Peoria, 
Illinois" — a  son's  restlessness 
and  yearning  to  trade  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Midwest  for 
the  ice  fields  of  the  North.  For 
them,  the  word  "homemaker" 
meant  more  than  a  plate  of 


warm  Tollhouse  cookies  wait- 
ing on  the  table  after  school:  it 
conjured  memories  of  a 
woman  who  decorated  the 
house  every  Thanksgiving  with 
turkeys  the  kids  had  traced 
around  their  hands  back  in 
kindergarten;  of  a  woman  who 
scrimped  by  wearing  penny 
loafers  into  the  Seventies, 
when  every  other  mom  was 
wearing  lace-ups;  of  a  woman 
who  broke  down  in  tears  every 
time  a  son  or  daughter  left  for 
a  week  at  camp  or  a  semester 
at  college. 

In  Playing  Dead,  a  slim  vol- 
ume of  meditations  on  the 
Arctic,  Rudy  Wiebe  writes  of 
the  "overwhelming  doubleness 
to  death:  it  brings  sorrow  and 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  story  which  is  our 
memory  of  die  dead."  Friends 
and  families  brought  the  sto- 
ries to  me,  but  I  demurred  to 
run  them.  I  had  neither  time 
to  listen  nor  space  to  record 
whatever  they  had  to  tell  me. 
It  was  the  newspaper's  policy 
to  run  obituaries  in  three  para- 
graphs or  so.  For  that  reason,  I 
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became  expert  at  boiling  life 
down  to  the  absolute  essentials 
in  the  time  it  took  for  my  edi- 
tor to  yell  across  the  news- 
room, "Hey,  fennifer,  how 
many  morts  ya  got  this  morn- 
ing?" 

The  woman  who  had  had 
my  job  before  me  was  a  born- 
again  Christian  who  shifted  to 
the  features  department  to 
write  religious  columns.  She 
was  the  one  who  passed  along 
to  me  the  paper's  obit  formula. 
All  I  had  to  do,  she  said,  was 
to  take  the  template  and  plug 
in  the  variables.  In  Paragraph 
One  went  the  name,  age, 
birthplace,  date  and  circum- 
stances of  death.  In  Paragraph 
Two,  the  career.  In  Paragraph 
Three,  the  names  of  family 
members  and  funeral  details. 
Hobbies  were  allowed  but  not 
quirks.  Among  the  "survivors" 
(interesting  word,  really,  isn't 
it?)  we  gladly  listed  second 
cousins  thrice  removed  but 
never  "long-time  compan- 
ions." (After  all,  we  weren't 
dumb.  We  knew  what  that 
meant.)  The  deaths  of  children 
were  recounted  in  such 
euphemistic  terms,  a  reader 
could  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  Little  Johnny  had  not,  in 
fact,  died  but  been  carried  off 
in  the  night  by  a  chorus  of 
angels  singing  Handel's 
Messiah. 

This  obit  formula  was  rela- 
tively new  when  I  arrived  at 
the  paper.  In  the  past,  the  edi- 
tors simply  typed  in  whatever 
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the  family  or  morticians  had 
turned  in.  A  month  or  two 
before  I  began  working  there, 
however,  an  obituary  on  Jack 
"Junior"  Cunningham,  63, 
had  appeared.  It  read,  in  part: 
"He  was  a  world-class  rodeo 
bronc  rider  and  calf  roper  and 
also  an  interior  paper  hanger, 
specializing  in  silver  leaf  and 
fabric,  a  talent  he  learned  in 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II."  The  notice  went  on  to  say 
the  deceased  had  founded  a 
resort  in  Washington  and 
worked  as  an  "acclaimed"  irri- 
gation specialist  at  a  lodge  in 
Montana.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
only  detail  that  wasn't  embroi- 
dered or  embellished  was  the 
fact  that  Jack  "Junior  Cun- 
ningham, 63,  was  dead.  The 
"resort"  and  "lodge"  turned 
out  to  be  federal  prisons  where 
Cunningham  had  served  time 
for  counterfeiting,  the  origami- 
like skill  he'd  acquired  in  Japan 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

On  occasion,  the  newspaper 
departed  from  its  own  three- 
paragraph  rule.  The  demise  of 
politicians  or  other  pillars  of 
die  community  merited  by- 
lined  articles  on  the  front  page. 
Other  reporters  wrote  these 
articles.  The  task  of  handling 
the  everyday,  garden  variety, 
next-door-neighbor  kinds  of 
deaths  fell  to  me. 

It  wasn't  always  easy  shoe- 
horning  people's  lives  into 
three  paragraphs.  I  remember 
a  childless  woman  (my  age) 
struck  down  by  an  asthma 
attack  at  an  overcrowded 
hockey  game.  A  flight  instruc- 
tor whose  plane  inexplicably 
crashed  on  take-off  with  his 
six-year-old  nephew  on  board. 
Teen-age  twins  killed  by  a 
drunken  driver  while  their  par- 
ents were  away  on  a  dream 
vacation  to  Australia.  The  tur- 
baned,  bejeweled,  foul- 
mouthed  scourge  of  the 
old-folks  home:  she  who,  in 
her  youth,  had  reigned  over 
the  row  of  tiny  houses  hidden 
behind  a  high  fence  down- 
town. A  newborn  who  smoth- 


ered in  his  mother's  sleeping 
bag  during  a  camping  trip.  Fif- 
teen-year-old boys — too  many 
fifteen-year-old  boys — who 
turned  their  father's  hunting 
rifle  on  themselves. 

In  an  essay  in  Tlie  New  Tori; 
Times  Bool;  Review,  Joyce 
Carol  Oates  once  wrote  of  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  human  desire  for  stasis  and 
the  "truth  that  will  not  be 
comforted."  Obituaries,  with 
their  pre-fab  structure  that 
reduces  human  life  to  its  low- 
est common  denominators — X 
was  born,  X  lived,  X  died — 
reflect  the  human  desire  for 
stasis.  The  truth  that  will  not 
be  comforted  flits,  fractal-like, 
in  the  spaces  in  between  die 
paragraphs,  sentences,  words, 
letters.  All  our  rituals  for  deal- 
ing with  death — obituaries, 
wakes,  visitations,  funerals, 
black  clothing — imply  there  is 
a  time  to  grieve  and  a  time, 
somewhere  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  not  to  grieve. 

When  I  was  in  my  early 
twenties,  typing  up  obituaries 
with  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  a  minimum  of  reflection,  I 
thought  of  grief  (when  I 
thought  of  it  at  all)  like  water 
gushing  through  a  faucet, 
eventually  slowing  to  a  trickle, 
finally  shutting  off.  When  I 
was  in  my  early  thirties,  a  good 
friend  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy 
who  lived  for  only  a  few  min- 
utes. She  taught  me  that  grief 
is  not  a  faucet  but  a  tide  that 
flows  and  ebbs  forever. 

I  see  now  that  obituaries  fail 
not  because  of  arrogant  writers 
or  insensitive  editors  but 
because  the  form  itself  is 
flawed.  Neither  tribute  nor 
eulogy',  neither  biography  nor 
allegory,  an  obituary  is  all  of 
these  things  and  less — much 
less.  Newspapers  pride  them- 
selves on  being  the  document 
of  record  for  their  community. 
An  obituary  is  like  a  single 
entry  in  the  ledger:  a  debit  bal- 
anced by  the  columns  of  mar- 
riages and  births  that 
frequently  appear  on  the  same 


page.  The  obituary  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  one's  pri- 
vate experience  of  a  loved 
one's  death  is  transformed  into 
a  public  moment.  Almost 
always,  something  crucial 
almost  always  gets  lost  in  the 
transformation. 

Difficult  as  it  is  fully  to 
know  a  human  being  in  life,  it 
is  impossible  to  set  down  any- 
one's fullness,  flaws,  cares  and 
complexity  in  the  pages  of  a 
newspaper  (or  a  book),  even 
with  all  the  time  and  space  in 
the  world.  As  writers,  we  con- 
stantly try  to  bridge  the  divide 
between  life  and  language.  We 
succeed  only  in  rattling  around 
in  the  gap  that  separates  a  life 
well-  or  poorly  lived  from  the 
words  to  describe  it,  the  future 
perfect  from  the  imperfect 
past,  reverberant  possibility 
from  hard  closure. 

After  a  few  months,  I 
was  promoted  to  the 
news  desk.  There,  I 
belatedly  realized  that  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased  is 
they  never  call  to  complain 
about  being  misquoted.  I 
missed  them.  They  haunted 
me  not  with  their  stories  but 
with  their  silence. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  at  my 
desk,  interviewing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce over  the  telephone. 
Cordless  phones  had  not  yet 
come  into  common  usage,  so  I 
was  stuck  in  one  place.  Bored, 
but  that  was  nothing  new.  In 
my  boredom,  I  found  myself 
writing  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce guy's  obituary  in  my 
head.  That  was  new. 

It  struck  me  then  that  craft- 
ing obituaries  could  be  just 
that — a  craft.  All  I'd  been 
doing  in  my  previous  job  was 
slapping  long-lasting  alu- 
minum siding  on  pre-existing 
houses.  Bronzing  well-worn 
baby  shoes.  Freezing  in  time 
those  things  that  become 
interesting  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  passed,  time  in 


which  they've  weathered 
storms  or  begun  to  yellow  and 
fall  apart.  Perhaps  if  I  had  had 
access  to  the  stories  of  how 
these  people  had  lived  and 
died — if  I'd  peeked  into  their 
closets,  pored  over  their  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  listened  not 
just  to  the  words  but  the  voic- 
es of  people  who  loved  them — 
I  might  have  born  witness  to 
them  in  some  meaningful  way. 
I  might  not  have  stumbled  on 
nobility  or  even  beauty.  But  I 
might  have  elevated  one  or 
two  human  lives  above  the 
level  of  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion. 

On  \  alentine's  Day,  the 
newspaper  published  an  obitu- 
ary that  began  this  way: 

Lonnie  Moore  Jr.  was 

born  in  California  on 

Aug.  26,  1953,  and  died 

Tuesday  in  Fairbanks  of 

injuries  sustained  when 

his  automobile  was 

struck  by  another  vehicle 

on  Jan.  28. 

A  name,  a  place,  a  date:  pin 
dots  on  a  topo  map  of  a 
human  life. 

( Only  obituary  writers,  by 
the  way,  use  the  word  "auto- 
mobile" because  they  rarely 
know  whether  it  was  a  car  or  a 
truck. ) 

The  second  paragraph 
described  Mr.  Moore  as  an 
employee  of  the  city  of  Fair- 
banks public  works  depart- 
ment, an  ordained  deacon  in 
his  church,  the  president  of  the 
church's  youth  group  ("Young 
People  Willing  Workers"),  and 
a  volunteer  carpenter.  As  if  the 
achievements  made  the  man, 
and  not  vice  versa. 

Names  of  his  wife,  children, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters — 
the  family  tree  from  which  a 
single  leaf  had  fallen  out  of 
season — filled  up  the  third 
paragraph. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  was 
the  third  paragraph,  the  stark 
list  of  the  living,  that  moved 
me  most  of  all.  I  clipped  out 
the  obituary,  reached  for  the 
phone  book,  and  dialed  the 


number  of  Lonnie  Moore's 
wife. 

Linda  Moore  turned  out  to 
be  a  statuesque  woman  with 
translucent  skin,  upswept  hair, 
and  a  musical  voice.  Like  her 
dead  husband,  she  was  exactly 
ten  years  older  than  me.  She 
and  her  two  children  lived  in  a 
subdivision  of  recently  con- 
structed two-story  homes  in 
varying  shades  of  neutral.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  home  were 
painted  robin's  egg  blue  and 
hung  with  straw  wreaths  and 
at  least  one  "God  is  Love" 
plaque.  The  home  was  immac- 
ulate, and  I  caught  myself 
wondering  what  a  woman 
thinks  about  as  she  pushed  the 
vacuum  past  the  side  of  the 
bed  w  here  no  one  sleeps  any- 
more. 

Linda  Moore  told  me  this 
story: 

One  Saturday  morning  a 
few  weeks  after  Christmas, 
Lonnie  had  roused  her  and  the 
kids  at  five  o'clock  and  driven 
them  all  to  Fred  Meyer,  a  vast 
WalMart  clone,  where  they 
had  helped  with  inventory  to 
raise  money  for  their  church, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  Church  of 
God  in  Chnst.  Afterward,  the 
Moores  attended  choir  practice 
at  the  church  then  picked  up 
friends  at  the  airport.  It  was 
nearly  nine  in  the  evening 
when  they  pulled  into  their 
driveway.  Linda  and  Lonnie 
were  exhausted,  and  the  kids 
were  cranky.  Linda  urged  Lon- 
nie to  put  the  ear  away  and 
come  in  the  house.  He  shook 
his  head.  Every  Saturday 
evening  without  foil,  Lonnie 
drove  to  his  parents'  home  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  Fairbanks. 
There,  he  would  knot  his 
father's  tie  for  church  the  next 
morning.  Lonnie's  father's 
hands  were  too  crippled  bv 
arthritis  to  knot  the  tie  himself, 
and  his  mother  couldn't  do  it 
nearly  as  well  as  Lonnie.  After 
Lonnie  knotted  the  tie  loosely, 
his  father  would  lay  it  out 
among  his  other  church 
clothes  to  don  in  the  morning. 


A  fresh  snowfall  had  made 
the  streets  icy.  Lonnie  carefully 
maneuvered  his  way  out  of  the 
subdivision  in  his  new  Mazda. 
Then  he  pulled  into  the  east- 
bound  lane  of  the  expressway. 
Half  an  hour  later,  Lonnie's 
father  telephoned  Linda  to  say 
he'd  never  arrived.  At  roughly 
the  halfway  mark,  the  front 
wheels  of  a  Trans  Am  driving 
in  front  of  Lonnie's  Mazda 
slipped  off  the  pavement.  The 
sixteen-year-old  driver  over- 
corrected,  and  his  car  spun 
around  and  around,  striking 
Lonnie's  head-on.  A  teen-age 
boy  in  the  back  of  the  Trans 
Am  died  at  the  scene,  and  two 
girls  suffered  crippling  injuries. 
Lonnie  Moore  lingered  on  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  of  the 
hospital  for  two  weeks.  On  a 
February  afternoon  with  dark- 
ness closing  in,  he  squeezed 
Linda's  hand  and  whispered 
"good-bye." 

I've  never  been  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  never 
flown  in  a  hot  air  balloon, 
never  seen  a  drive-in  movie, 
never  ridden  on  the  back  of  a 
Harley-Davidson  motorcycle, 
never  worn  red  shoes.  I  love 
Victorian  novels  and  coconut 
ice  cream — together,  whenever 
possible.  The  two  things  I  dis- 
like most  in  the  world  are 
reading  the  instructions  to 
anything  and  unpacking  after  a 
tropical  vacation.  I  set  no  store 
by  dreams  or  maternal  instinct. 
The  births  of  each  of  my  three 
daughters  were  accompanied 
by  the  sound  (in  my  head,  of 
course)  of  doors  slamming. 
Nevertheless,  I  love  each  of 
them  with  a  ferocity  that 
frightens  me  sometimes.  If  I 
were  to  die  tomorrow,  who 
would  write  my  obituary? 
What  would  it  say? 

For  months,  a  flock  of 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  had 
been  pestering  my 
grandfather.  A  southern  gen- 
tleman born  and  bred,  he  was 


too  polite  to  shut  the  door  in 
their  faces,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  him.  I  knew  my 
grandfather  as  well  as  any  child 
knows  a  parent's  parent  with 
whom  she  does  not  live.  I 
knew  he  was  the  only  person 
who  called  my  father  "Bubba" 
and  got  away  with  it.  I  remem- 
bered that  in  a  Bahamas  casino 
over  Christmas  one  year,  he 
matched  my  ten-dollar  stake 
and,  when  I  hit  the  jackpot, 
claimed  half  mv  winnings.  His 
favorite  drink  was  bourbon 
("Old  Granddad"),  his  favorite 
vice  unfiltered  cigarettes.  It  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  you 
that  he  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure. 

That  was  in  1987.  A  few 
v  ears  earlier,  on  spring  break 
from  college,  I'd  jounced 
around  his  ranch  near 
Gainesville,  Florida,  in  the 
back  of  his  Jeep.  He'd  told  me 
then,  as  he  did  every  year,  that 
his  stand  if  oak  trees,  draped 
with  melancholv  shawls  of 
Spanish  moss,  was  the  largest 
in  Florida.  I  acted  then,  as  I 
did  every  year,  as  if  this  were 
news  to  me.  He'd  showed  me 
a  calf  born  without  eves.  Its 
mother  had  rejected  it,  and 
Granddad  had  fed  it  milk  from 
a  bottle.  Not  a  sentimentalist. 
Granddad  had  never  named 
the  calf.  But  he  hadn't  sold  it, 
either. 

Granddad's  brother,  LTncle 
Earl,  rode  shotgun  in  the  Jeep. 
Cancer  was  piecemealing  Earl 
to  death:  first  an  eve,  then  a 
leg.  Come  lunchtime,  the 
three  of  us  would  drive  up  the 
street  to  my  great-grandmoth- 
er's house.  She'd  fix  us  ham 
sandwiches,  fuss  at  Granddad 
for  not  wearing  a  straw  hat  on 
his  bald  head,  and  double- 
check  that  I  was  wearing  a  slip 
under  my  skirt.  (Once,  after 
seeing  the  fork  ot  mv  legs 
backlit  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
she  foisted  one  of  her  own 
slips  on  me.)  At  the  time,  my 
great-grandmother  had  out- 
lived three  of  her  seven  chil- 
dren, including  her  only 


daughter,  Virginia,  who'd  died 
in  a  plane  crash  on  the  way 
home  from  a  visit  to 
Gainesville.  She  would  outlive 
the  two  sons  eating  ham  sand- 
wiches in  her  kitchen  as  well. 

Once  or  twice  during  spring 
break,  Granddad  would  take 
me  to  Mildred's  house  for  din- 
ner. Mildred  had  hair  the  color 
of  fireweed  and  a  buxom  voice 
that  never  quit  bossing  Grand- 
dad. She  and  mv  grandmother 
had  that  much  in  common.  In 
their  later  years,  my  grandpar- 
ents lived  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  country,  she  in  Alaska  and 
he  in  Florida.  They  never 
divorced.  When  Granddad 
died,  Mildred  sent  a  red  rose 
bush  for  the  memorial  service. 
My  grandmother  planted  Mil- 
dred's roses  in  her  garden, 
where  they  bloom  still.  To  say 
more  about  whatever  under- 
standing existed  between  these 
three  people  would  be  an 
unforgivable  breach  of  privacy. 
The  telling  of  white  lies,  the 
embroidering  of  details,  the 
transforming  of  interior  lives 
into  exterior  documents:  this  is 
the  work  of  an  obituary  writer, 
not  a  granddaughter. 

The  Camels  got  Granddad 
in  the  end.  When  he  moved 
back  to  Alaska  to  be  near  his 
family,  it  was  tantamount  to 
admitting  defeat.  He  could  no 
longer  tend  to  his  mother,  his 
brother,  his  ranch,  or  himself. 
On  good  days,  he  planted  and 
tended  a  field  of  barley  behind 
mv  grandmother's  house.  But 
the  intervals  between  stays  in 
the  hospital  grew  shorter  and 
shorter.  In  the  hospital,  the 
nurses  tied  his  hands  to  the 
bars  of  his  bed  to  keep  him 
from  tearing  out  the  breathing 
tube.  His  memorial  service  was 
held  on  Good  Friday,  a  ritualis- 
tic day  of  grief  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  day  devoid  not  only 
of  joy  but  of  hope. 

My  grandmother  asked  me 
to  be  the  one  to  write  the 
obituary.  She  didn't  say  what  I 
Continued  on  page  5 


Family  Remembrances  of 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon  y47 

March  6,  2000 
Written  by  Eleanor's  Daughters 

Spring  is  coming  to  Charlottesville.  The  crocus  and  the  daf- 
fodils have  popped  up.  The  forsythia  is  budding  out,  and 
the  big  fuzzy  buds  on  the  magnolia  trees  seem  to  be  open- 
ing into  soft  pink  flowers.  Mom  loved  this  glorious  time  of  year. 
Her  spirits  always  seemed  to  soar  in  anticipation  of  her  favorite 
holiday,  Easter. 

When  we  moved  to  Carr's  Hill,  the  garden  was  full  of  box- 
wood, but  not  much  else.  Every  fall,  she  would  have  us  out  in 
the  yard  digging  hundreds  of  holes  for  bulbs.  We  know  she- 
must  have  driven  Buildings  and  Grounds  crazy  with  constant 
requests  for  new  plants.  In  a  few  weeks,  her  legacy  at  Carr's  Hill, 
especially  the  hot  pink  azaleas,  the  yellow  daffodils,  the  tulips, 
and  the  pink  and  white  dogwood,  will  burst  into  bloom.  We 
have  to  marvel  not  only  at  her  legacv  in  those  gardens  but  the 
legacy  she  left  throughout  the  University  and  the  way  she 
touched  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

She  was  a  lady  of  exceptional  grace,  elegance,  intellect,  and 
integrity.  She  and  Dad  were  both  of  the  old  school,  believing 
that  duty  and  service  to  others  were  of  utmost  importance.  Thev 
taught  us  from  the  beginning  to  be  completely  honest.  We  have 
to  admit  that  sometimes  this  is  a  burden  because  we  cannot 
even  tell  white  lies  very  well.  They  both  had  such  strong  faith, 
believing  that  God  was  constant  and  loving,  but  that  He  was 
making  demands  on  us  too... to  do  our  very  best,  to  be  kind  and 
thoughtful,  and  to  live  according  to  His  will. 

As  children,  we  have  to  admit  that  we  thought  our  mother 
was  extraordinary.  From  the  time  we  were  very  small,  she  would 
regale  us  with  what  seemed  like  exotic  tales  of  all  the  trips  she- 
had  taken  with  our  grandmother,  Mama  Boz,  or  her  friends 
from  Sweet  Briar.  We  would  spend  hours  asking  her  about  each 
of  the  dolls  in  her  doll  collection,  one  from  every  country  she- 
had  visited,  or  playing  on  two  camel  saddles  that  she  and  Mama 
Boz  had  brought  back  from  a  visit  to  Egypt. 

She  taught  us  by  example  the  importance  of  good  friends. 
She  has  always  had  wonderful  friends  here  in  Charlottesville, 
people  who  have  supported  her  and  loved  her  through  thick  and 
thin.  What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  how  she  kept  up  with  her 
childhood  and  college  friends.  They  were  the  ones  who  would 
break  through  every  formality  and  take  her  back  to  her  girlish 
ways.  When  we  were  growing  up,  we  thought  we  had  a  dozen 
godmothers  and  adored  their  visits.  They  would  descend  on  our 
hours,  sometimes  en  masse,  whenever  she  needed  them.  They 
called  her  "Bozzie"  and  called  us  their  own. 

They  loved  telling  us  stories  about  Mom  being  so  beautiful 
and  so  brilliant.  She  was  the  "straight  arrow"  while  they  were 
hatching  mischief.  We  would  beg  them  to  tell  us  about  her  old 
boyfriends.  In  our  attic  at  Carr's  Hill,  we  used  to  dress  up  m  the 
gorgeous,  green  ball  gown  that  she  wore  at  Sweet  Briar  in  the 
May  Court.  It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  her  like  some  latter  day 
Scarlett  O'Hara.  She  told  us  recently  how  one  boy  was  pursuing 
her  relentlessly  to  marry  him,  until  she  finally  had  to  tell  him 
"no"  and  leave  tor  the  summer  to  go  biking  in  Europe.  As 


Southern  as  her  roots  were,  Mom  was  way  ahead  of  her  time  in 
terms  of  wanting  to  follow  her  own  intellectual  and  professional 
interests. 

She  was  passionate  about  learning,  especiallv  historv,  and 
loved  to  travel.  She  took  us  to  meet  her  friends  in  Oxford, 
whom  she  met  while  studying  at  Balliol  College  after  the  war. 
She  told  us  too  about  leaving  Memphis  to  go  up  to  Ithaca,  NY, 
to  get  her  Masters  Degree  at  Cornell  and  how  every  morning 
she  would  walk  up  a  long  hill  in  the  snow  on  the  way  to  class, 
slipping  and  sliding  in  her  saddle  shoes.  All  her  fellow  students 
called  her  "Magnolia,"  but  it  did  not  phase  her.  She  went  home 
to  Memphis  to  teach  and  be  Dean  of  Women  at  Rhodes  Col- 
lege, then  on  to  New  York  City  to  get  her  PhD. 

She  was  not  afraid  to  follow  her  own  interests,  wherever  they 
might  lead,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  she  was  alreadv  30 
years  old  and  without  a  husband.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  she  taught  us  was  to  wait,  wait,  wait  and  only  marry  if  you 
are  absolutely  sure  that  you  have  found  the  right  man.  Dad  was 
the  one  who  most  enjoyed  telling  us  the  tale  of  how  he  met  her, 
the  love  of  his  life.  One  weekend,  when  she  was  attending  an 
academic  conference  in  Boston,  friends  in  Virginia  set  her  up  on 
a  blind  date  with  him. 

Then  a  dashing  young  professor  at  Harvard,  he  arrived  to 
pick  her  up  at  the  hotel  but  received  no  answer  when  he  rang 
her  room.  He  was  wishing  he  could  abandon  the  blind  date 
altogether  because  an  elegant  young  woman  rushed  into  the 
lobby  to  pick  up  her  keys  and  completely  distracted  him.  Some 
minutes  later,  his  blind  date  finally  answered  the  phone  and  said 
she  would  be  right  down  to  meet  him.  As  the  elevator  doors 
opened,  he  was  shocked  to  discover  that  she  and  the  beautv  in 
the  lobby  were  one  and  the  same!  It  was  literally  love  at  first 
sight. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  truly  partners  for  life,  meeting  chal- 
lenges together  and  showing  us  that  love  can  actually  conquer 
all  sorrow,  all  hardship,  and  all  fear.  When,  at  the  age  of  only  35 
with  two  young  daughters.  Mom  was  thrust  into  the  role  of 
"first  lady,"  she  rose  to  the  occasion.  She  helped  Dad  in  innu- 
merable ways,  especially  in  building  consensus  among  faculty, 
students,  board  members,  and  the  community.  While  he  was  at 
the  office,  she  would  be  out  talking  to  people,  finding  out  what 
they  were  thinking  and  helping  hem  revise  and  revise  his  speech- 
es until  the  tone  was  right.  She  always  felt  that  opening  the  Uni- 
versity to  women  and  minorities  and  successfully  attracting 
scholars  of  national  and  international  renown  were  among  their 
greatest  accomplishments. 

We  loved  to  see  her  dressed  in  a  beautiful  gown  to  go  with 
Dad  to  meet  an  impressive  dignitary  or  have  dinner  with  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  But  she  was  as  resolute  and  principled  as  she 
was  gracious  and  attractive.  We  will  never  forget  during  the 
Vietnam  Crisis  in  1972,  when  students  gathered  on  our  front 
porch,  shouting,  "Strike,  strike,  strike... We  want  Mr.  Shannon!" 
We  woke  up  and  were  terrified  when  Mom  told  us  that  Dad  had 
gone  to  a  secret  meeting  at  the  University.  She  was  heading 
down  the  steps  when  we  asked  her  what  in  the  world  she  was 
going  to  do.  Without  responding  and  without  fear,  she  threw 
open  the  front  door  and  revealed  a  boiling  mass  of  humanity 
stomping  and  shouting.  With  distinct  authority  she  said,  "I  am 
very  sorry,  but  you  are  waking  my  children  up,  and  you  all  need 
to  go  home."  And  sure  enough,  that  is  just  what  they  did. 

As  important  as  it  was  to  live  up  to  all  the  expectations  there 


were  for  a  president's  wife,  Mom  also  taught  us  how  important 
it  is  to  laugh,  to  have  tun,  and  to  enjoy  being  with  the  people 
vou  love.  We  can  picture  her: 

bobbing  down  the  ski  slopes  trying  to  keep  up  with  Dad  in  her  lit- 
tle white  knit  ski  hat,  exclaiming  over  the  big  yellow  peaches  she 
loved  to  eat  in  the  summer  time,  singing  old  Rockbrook  Camp 
songs  with  us  and  recounting  how  she  loved  canoeing  and  hiking 
trips, 

setting  up  the  creche  she  bought  in  Jerusalem  every  Christmas, 
playing  dolls  in  the  dollhouse  her  father  had  built  for  her, 
sitting  up  under  the  big  beach  umbrella  at  Wrightsville  Bench  in 
her  straw  hat, 

putting  on  all  the  birthday  parties  in  the  basement  at  Carr's 
Hill, 

waking  us  up  in  the  morning,  rubbing  our  backs  just  the  way 
Daddy  Boz  did  with  her,  saying,  "Oh,  I  just  hate  to  wake  you  up.  " 

cooking  up  the  big  Bosworth  breakfast... and  that  meant  the 
works:  juice, grapefruit,  cereal,  eggs, grits,  bacon,  and  toast,  or 
giggling  with  no  hope  of  stopping  as  she  told  us  about  some  misad- 
venture like  all  the  suitcases,  the  Barbie  dolls,  and  the  potty  seat 
dropping  out  of  the  back  of  a  U-Haul  trailer  on  a  family  trip. 
The  hardest  thing  about  her  illness  was  that  for  many  years, 
this  sillv,  carefree  side  seemed  to  fade.  She  lost  the  ability  to 
read,  to  drive,  or  to  play  her  weekly  tennis  games.  She  lost  the 
ability  to  speak  properly  or  even  to  eat.  And  then  she  suffered 
perhaps  her  greatest  loss:  letting  Dad  go.  There  were  days  where 
she  lived  in  darkness,  wondering  how  she  could  survive  with  so 
much  taken  away. 


But  into  the  aching  emptiness,  God  poured  life  and  love.  She 
finally  realized  that  God's  grace  and  love  are  truly  unconditional 
and  not  dependent  on  her  proving  her  worth.  She  graciously 
accepted  the  doting  love  of  her  five  daughters  and  five  grand- 
children, and  then,  to  her  great  delight,  two  more  grandchildren 
were  born. 

As  Westminster  Canterbury,  she  made  herself  at  home.  She 
"adopted"  ten  more  daughters,  all  the  loving  students  from  the 
Universitv  of  Virginia  who  read  to  her,  drove  her,  talked  with 
her,  and  shared  with  her  both  their  dreams  and  frustrations.  She 
would  ask  each  of  them  and  each  of  the  staff  members  who 
looked  after  her  to  share  their  lives  with  her.  Wien  they  were 
under  stress  or  worried  about  something,  she  would  always 
know.  When  they  were  happy,  she  shared  their  jov.  Thev  became 
like  another  family  to  her. 

The  more  she  opened  herself  to  others,  loving  them  and 
allowing  them  to  love  her,  the  more  she  found  and  revealed  her 
"old  self."  Just  a  week  ago,  she  was  out  to  dinner  with  one  of 
her  daughters  and  some  friends  from  Westminster  Canterbury. 
She  could  not  eat  at  all  herself,  but  she  suddenly  sang  out,  "Oh, 
I  am  the  luckiest  person  in  the  world.  I  am  so  richly  blessed  with 
my  friends  and  family.  Sitting  here  with  you  all,  1  feel  completely 
normal." 

Mom,  we  were  the  luckiest  daughters  in  the  world. 
Thank  you  for  all  you  taught  us... most  of  all  for 
showing  us  yoltr  coltrage  and  grace  and  how  to 
accept  the  miracle  of  god's  love. 

TIjc  Shannons  donated  over  1000  books  to  the  Friends  of  Library. 


Three  Paragraphs,  continued 
from  pane  3 

should  write,  only  that  I 
should  do  it.  I  was  stuck.  The 
only  prospect  worse  than 
reducing  my  beloved  grandfa- 
ther's life  to  a  neat  pile  of 
names,  dates,  places,  jobs,  pro- 
motions and  awards  was  the 
intestinal  horror  I  felt  at  letting 
someone  else  do  it.  Faced  with 
a  bad  job,  I  resolved  to  do  the 
best  that  could  be  done.  I 
interviewed  my  father  and  his 
brothers,  studied  scrapbooks, 
sifted  through  photograph 
albums,  checked  and  dou- 
blechecked  documents,  and 
labored  over  every  word. 
Before  turning  in  my  carefully 
crafted  diree  paragraphs  to  die 
city  editor,  I  felt  I  ought  to 
show  them  to  my  grand- 
mother. 

Grandma  and  I  both  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fairbanks: 
she  on  the  nordieast  outskirts, 
and  I  on  the  southwest  out- 


skirts. The  drive  was  long,  so  I 
had  time  to  think  over  the 
interview  diat  was  coming.  My 
grandmother  could  be  a  diffi- 
cult woman  under  the  most 
benign  circumstances.  She 
whizzed  in  and  tint  of  all  of 
our  lives,  less  a  living  being 
than  an  entropic  force.  Her 
great  gifts  were  for  soothing 
chaos  into  calm  and  for  whip- 
ping calm  into  chaos.  A  highly 
honed  sense  of  drama  had  sus- 
tained her  through  Granddad's 
death  and  memorial  service. 
Now  that  everyone  had  gone 
home  and  the  dishes  had  been 
washed,  there  was  no  predict- 
ing what  she  would  be  like. 

I  sat  down  at  her  kitchen 
table  while  she  bustled  around 
me.  Slowlv,  I  unfolded  the 
obituary  and  read  it  aloud. 

"No,"  she  said  when  I  fin- 
ished. "No,  it's  not  right." 

She  held  out  her  hand  for 
the  slip  of  paper.  Of  course  I 
gave  it  to  her.  She  crossed  out 


the  phrases  about  his  birth- 
place, illness,  military  service, 
and  construction  career.  She 
crossed  out  nearly  everything. 
Then  she  gave  it  back  to  me. 
All  that  remained  was  this: 
Luther  Liston  Bricc, 
78,  died  Monday  at  Fair- 
banks Memorial  Hospital. 

He  leaves  his  wife, 
Helenka  Bricc;  a  daugh- 
ter, Loreua;  sons  Bob, 
Nick,  TIjoui,  Andy,  Sam 
and  Alba;  a  son-in-law, 
Sam,  and  daughters-in- 
law  Bonnie,  Let  a,  Jane, 
Lois,  Nancy,  Joan  and 
Carol. 

Grandchildren 
Samantha,  John  and  Ste- 
vie;  Andrea,  Steven  and 
Tommy;  Jennifer,  Sam, 
Theresa,  Hannah,  Rebec- 
ca and  Ben;  Alba, 
Matthew,  Sarah  and 
Kathcrine;  Helen,  Luther, 
Vernon  and  Dcloris; 
Mark,  Wendy,  Skipper 


and  Kyle;  Victor,  Cindy, 

Gayle  and  Ernie. 

And  there  they  were:  hun- 
dreds, possible  thousands  of 
stories,  a  document  of  less 
than  100  weirds,  a  written  tes- 
timony  that  was  simultaneously 
very  public — and  utterly 
private. 

Jennifer  Brice  received  her 
M.A.  from  Smith  College  and 
M.F.A.  from  the  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks.  Professor 
Brice  teaches  creative  writing 
and  creative  uou  fiction  work- 
shops. She  is  the  author  of  The 
Last  Settlers  and  has  received 
the  E.L.  Bnrtlett  Prize  for 
Literary  Criticism,  an  award 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Excellence  in  Journalism 
Competition,  and  a  fellowship 
from  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers' 
Conference. 


Friends  of  the  Library  Minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  March  31,  2000 


The  activities  for  the 
Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  library 
began  at  3:00  PM  in  the 
Browsing  Room  of  the 
Library.  Anne  D.  McClung  & 
Ellen  M.  Martin  presented  a 
talk  and  slides  from  their  new 
book  Goshen  Pass:  A  Magical 
Place  in  Virginia.  Joe  Malloy 
then  read  an  article  written  by 
him  from  the  book. 

The  Spring  Business  Meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  was  convened  by 
Chairman  Nancy  Rasenberger 
'51  in  the  Browsing  Room  of 
the  Library  on  31  March 
2000  at  4:00  PM.  Those  pre- 
sent were:  Greg  &  Edna  Arm- 
strong, Nancy  Baldwin  '57, 
Jennifer  Crispen,  Marge  Free- 
man, Adelaide  Hapala,  Allen 
Huszti,  Karen  Hvde  '54,  John 
Jaffe,  Lisa  Johnston,  Joyce 
Kramar,  Joe  Malloy,  Stephen 
and  Sigrid  Mirabella,  Jane 
Nelson  '66,  Anne  Richards 
'84,  Ann  Reams  '42,  Margaret 
Stanton,  Donna  Whitehouse, 
Elizabeth  Wood  '34. 

The  minutes  of  the  Fall 
Meeting  ( 1999)  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  were  approved 
as  submitted. 

Donna  Whitehouse  from 
the  Development  Office  gave 
the  Membership  Committee 
Report.  As  of  March  30,2000 
there  are  1 12  members  con- 
tributing $1 1,555.  Last  year  at 
the  same  time  there  were  151 
members  contributing  $6,962. 
Membership  is  down  but  we 
still  have  some  solicitations  to 
do  and  the  revenue  is  up  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
new  life  members.  They  are 
Mrs.  Michael  Massie  and  Mrs. 
Bettye  Chambers.  There  will 
be  one  more  renewal  mailing 
and  two  letters  are  ready  to  be 
mailed.  One  to  alumnae  in  the 
Charlottesville  and  Richmond 
areas  and  to  the  Class  of 
1994.  The  other  letter  will  be 
mailed  to  local  residents  who 


Elllen  Martin 

have  shown  an  interest  in 
Sweet  Briar  College  and  are 
on  the  College's  Babcock 
mailing  list. 

John  Jaffe  gave  the  Trea- 
surer's Report  for  John 
Goulde  who  is  in  Hawaii  on 
sabbatical.  The  total  revenue 
available  for  this  period  is 
$17,740.  The  projected  oper- 
ating budget  and  commitment 
to  book  purchases  comes  to 
$7,594.  Mr.  Jaffe  requested 
that  we  propose  to  continue 
with  the  same  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  Friends 
accepted  the  report. 

Allen  Huszti  gave  the 
Needs  Committee  Report. 
Mr.  Huszti  requested  that  the 
Friends  accept  the  Needs 
Committee's  list  of  purchases. 
The  list  of  purchases  came  to 
$4,854.04.  The  Friends 
approved  the  purchase  of 
these  items. 

Joe  Malloy  gave  the  Events 
Committee  Report.  Mr.  Mal- 
loy reminded  the  Friends  that 
we  adjourn  to  the  Pannel  Art 
Gallery  for  a  reception  with 
Friends  of  Art  and  then  go  to 
Prothro  Commons  for  dinner. 
For  those  who  wish  to  go  to 
the  play  "Proposals"  by  Neil 
Simon  we  are  providing  a  van 
to  transport  us  to  Babcock. 

Mr.  Malloy  gave  the  Publi- 
cations Report.  The 
1998/1999  edition  of  the 
Library  Gazette  was  distrib- 
uted and  will  mailed  out  soon. 

There  is  no  old  business. 


Anne  D.  McClung  and  Joe  Malloy 

New  Business: 

Dr.  Jaffe  notified  the 
Friends  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richard  Rowland,  colleague 
and  long  time  editor  of  the 
Library  Gazette.  Dr.  Jaffe 
requested  that  the  Friends 
adopt  a  resolution  of  grateful 
appreciation  memoriam  and 
dedicate  the  next  edition  of 
the  Gazette  to  Mr.  Rowland 
with  a  memoriam  article.  The 
Friends  accepted  the  proposal. 
Also  a  card  was  sent  around 
for  the  Friends  to  sign  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Rowland  family. 

The  tentative  fall  meeting 
date  will  be  October  27, 
2000. 

Lisa  Johnston  reported  that 
the  Joan  Kent  Memorial  Fund 
established  in  the  fall,  has 
received  $975.00.  Also  Ms. 
Kent  left  her  entire  collection 
of  books  to  the  library.  They 
contain  some  great  books  on 
medieval  Europe  and  Great 
Britain.  Also  the  collection 
contains  some  wonderful 
British,  Irish  and  Canadian  fic- 
tion. The  library  was  allowed 
to  dispose  of  any  duplicates 
and  these  titles  are  being  sold 
through  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  Book  sale.  Ms.  John- 
ston commented  that  students 
are  coming  in  continually  to 
buy  a  book  from  Dr.  Kent's 
collection. 

Dr.  Jaffe  reported  on  the 
historic  preservation  plan  of 
the  library  and  other  construc- 
tion on  campus.  Construction 
has  begun  on  the  new  Elston 


Conference  Center  and  in  the 
fall,  construction  on  the  new- 
student  center  will  begin.  The 
librarv  work  will  consist  of 
some  work  on  the  roof  on  the 
addition,  and  a  new  roof  on 
the  1927  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
portion  of  the  building.  The 
roof  work  will  require  the 
removal  of  various  satellite 
dishes.  We  will  be  converting 
to  a  different  system  that  will 
not  be  as  visible.  There  will 
also  be  work  performed  on 
interior  lighting  in  the  library, 
some  painting,  and  the  expand- 
ing of  carrels  in  the  third  stack 
to  provide  office  space  for  part- 
time  faculty.  New  carpeting  was 
installed  in  Room  201  and 
202.  These  rooms  have  also 
been  converted  into  digital  and 
electronic  classrooms  and  get 
constant  use. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Professional  librarians  are:  Joe 
Malloy  has  served  as  an  acade- 
mic advisor  and  is  once  again 
Sweet  Briar's  Softball  coach; 
Liz  Linton  and  Lisa  Johnston 
will  be  teaching  in  the  First 
Year  Seminar  program  this  tall. 
Ms.  Linton  also  served  as  an 
academic  advisor. 

The  entire  campus  has  been 
involved  in  a  self-study  for  the 
Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  SAC, 
the  regional  accrediting  body, 
will  be  visiting  the  campus 
next  spring.  This  accreditation 
is  done  every  ten  years. 

The  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


Friends  of  the  Library  Minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  November  10,  2000 


The  activities  for  the 
Fall  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  library 
began  at  3:00  PM  in  the 
Browsing  Room  of  the 
Library  with  a  reading  "Three 
Paragraphs" by  Jennifer 
Brice,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  and  Creative  Writing. 
There  was  a  book  signing 
immediately  following  the 
reading. 

Chairman  Nancy  Rtsen- 
berger  '51  convened  the  Fall 
Business  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  in  the 
Browsing  Room  of  the 
Library  on  10  November 
2000  at  4:00  PM.  Those  pre- 
sent were:  Barbara  Blair,  Ade- 
laide Hapala,  Allen  Huszti, 
Karen  Hyde,  John  Goulde, 
John  Jaffe,  Lisa  Johnston, 
Joyce  Kramar,  Joe  Malloy, 
Stephen  and  Sigrid  Mirabella, 
Nancy  Rasenberger  '51, 
Anne  Richards  '84,  Peggy 
Anne  Rogers  '56,  Donna 
Whitehouse. 

The  minutes  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  (2000)  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  were 
approved  as  submitted. 

Donna  Whitehouse  from 
the  Development  Office  gave 
the  Membership  Committee 
Report.  As  of  June  30,  2000, 
there  were  179  contributing 
members  raising  SI 8,079.  As 
of  November  10,  2000,  there 
were  21  members  raising 
S871.00.  Three  renewal  mail- 
ings were  sent  out  this  vear. 
New  member  solicitations 
were  mailed  to  alumnae  in 
Charlottesville  and  Richmond 
and  one  to  Amherst  County 
residents. 

John  Goulde  gave  the 
Treasurer's  Report.  The  pro- 
jected operating  budget  and 
commitment  to  book  pur- 
chases comes  to  $9,602.  The 
total  revenue  available  for  this 
period  is  SI 3,000.  Mr.  Jaffe 
requested  that  we  propose  to 
continue  with  the  same  bud- 


Joe  Malloy:  Karen  Hyde  '54:  Nancy  Rasenberger  '51,  Chairman:  Jane  Nelson 
66.  Vice-Chairman;  and  Dr.  John  Jaffe 

get  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Friends  approved  the 
same  budget  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Allen  Huszti  gave  the 
Needs  Committee  Report. 
Mr.  Huszti  requested  that  the 
Friends  accept  the  Needs 
Committee's  list  of  purchases. 
The  list  of  purchases  came  to 
$4,091.24.  The  Friends 
approved  the  purchase  of 
these  items. 

Joe  Malloy  gave  the 
Events  Committee  Report. 
The  Friends  of  Art  will  be 
providing  the  speaker  for  the 
Spring  Meeting.  The  Events 
Committee  will  be  happy  to 
accept  anv  and  all  recommen- 
dations for  speakers  and  pro- 
grams for  our  meetings. 

Mr.  Malloy  gave  the  Publi- 
cations Report.  He  will  be 
putting  the  next  issue  of  the 
Gazette  together  for  Spring 
2001  publication.  It  will 
include  the  Spring  2000 
meeting  and  this  Fall  meet- 
ing. This  issue  of  the  Gazette 
will  be  dedicated  to  Dick 
Rowland,  longtime  faculty 
member  and  past  editor  of 
the  Gazette.  Adelaide  Hapala 
will  be  writing  an  article 
about  Dick  Rowland  for  the 
Gazette.  Also  Kay  Booker,  a 
Friends  of  Library  Council 
Member,  passed  away  in  June 
of  2000,  and  Anne  Whitley, 
Director  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Museum,  will  write  an  article 
on  Kay,  which  will  also  be 
included  in  the  next  issue  of 


the  Gazette. 

There  was  no  old  business. 

New  Business: 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  will  be 
March  30,  2001.  Friends  of 
Art  will  be  providing  a  speak- 
er. Fall  2001  date  for  Friends 
of  the  Library  will  be  Octo- 
ber 26,  2001. 

Tentative  date  for  the 
Spring  2002  is  April  5. 

Dr.  Jaffe  proposed  that  we 
recognize  what  Dick  Row- 
land did  for  the  Friends  by 
making  him  a  posthumous 
Life  Member  of  the  Friends 
of  Library  and  place  his  name 
on  the  Life  Membership 
plaque.  The  Friends  approved 
this  proposal. 

Dr.  Jaffe  reported  that  a 
number  of  changes  were  tak- 
ing place  on  campus.  An  his- 
torical architectural  firm  was 
obtained  by  the  college  to 
evaluate  the  appearance  of 
the  campus  with  the  charge 
to  change  the  outside  of  the 
buildings  to  the  original  look. 
This  includes  new  improve- 
ments for  the  library.  A  new- 
roof  as  well  as  new  ceilings 
and  lighting  were  installed  in 
the  library.  New  heating  units 
were  installed  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  library  and  pro- 
jected work  included  new- 
front  doors  as  well  new  brick 
walks  at  the  front  of  the 
library. 

Dr.  Jaffe  gave  the  library 
staff  report.  He  announced 


that  the  librarians  were  busy 
teaching  courses.  Lisa  John- 
ston, Associate  Director  of 
Libraries,  was  teaching  a  First 
Year  Seminar  class,  entitled 
"Murder  She  Wrote"  on 
detective  fiction.  Liz  Linton, 
Serials  Librarian  was  also 
teaching  a  First  Year  Seminar 
class  "Appalachian  Food 
Ways"  a  history  of  food  in 
the  South.  Joe  Malloy, 
Branch  and  ILL  librarian  was 
teaching  library  instruction 
and  will  coach  the  college's 
softball  team  in  the  spring. 
Finally,  Dr.  Jaffe  reported 
that  Caressa  Tallev,  Branch 
Library  Assistant,  had  adopt- 
ed a  Chinese  baby  during  the 
summer  and  gave  birth  to  her 
own  baby  girl  in  September. 
She  is  on  maternity  leave 
now. 

Dr.  Jaffe  discussed  the 
future  of  the  library  and  the 
present  strategy  concerning 
the  renovation  of  the  build- 
ing. The  direction  that  the 
renovations  will  take  w  ill  be 
first  the  restoration  of  the 
original  library  because  of  its 
historical  value.  We  will  then 
build  a  structure  behind  the 
library  that  would  include  all 
stacks,  periodicals  and  techni- 
cal service,  much -needed 
electronic  classrooms,  study 
space,  seminar  rooms  and  of 
course  access  for  the  handi- 
capped. This  addition  will 
add  the  much-needed  space. 

Dr.  Jaffe  reminded  every- 
one that  the  Sweet  Briar 
Book  Shop  gives  discounts  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Library. 
They  are  now  having  a  30% 
sale  on  all  clothing. 

Finally,  Dr.  Jaffe  reported 
that  the  Chaplain's  Office 
and  the  Office  of  Internation- 
al Studies  have  invited  the 
Friends  to  join  them  for  the 
International  Food  Festival. 

The  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


Richard 
Rowland 

By  Adelaide  Ha  pa  la 

Professor  Dick  Rowland,  who  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Friends  of  Libraries,  died  in  March  of  2000.  He  was  a  long- 
standing faculty  member  of  Sweet  Briar,  first  serving  as 
Associate  Professor  of  English  from  1957-1961;  Professor  of 
English  from  1962-1975;  Charles  E  Dana  Professor  of  English 
from  1975  until  his  retirement  in  1982;  then  Charles  A.  Dana 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  from  19S2-19S3.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  selecting  classic  movies  for  the  library's  video 
collection  which  is  now  used  extensively  by  the  film  studies 
program  and  the  Sweet  Briar  Community. 


Dick  Row  kind  was  a 
man  of  grace,  charm, 
and  wit.  The  list  of 
his  endearing  qualities  must 
also  include  loyalty  to  his  col- 
leagues and  to  Sweet  Briar 
College.  His  students  realized 
that  to  be  in  Professor  Row- 
land's classes  was  a  privilege. 
His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
and  his  encouragement  of 
academic  curiosity  served  to 
spark  students'  desire  to 
learn.  The  study  of  literature 
is  a  great  avenue  to  such  ,\n 
understanding. 

It  is  an  art,  perhaps  even  a 
rare  art,  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  analyze  the  ways  in 
which  all  people  share  some 
of  the  same  reactions  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  Stu- 
dents also  came  to  a  better 


understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  people  of  different  cul- 
tures often  react  quite  differ- 
ently to  similar  events. 
Professor  Row  land  helped 
students  to  better  understand 
human  behavior. 

Dick  was  our  resident 
expert  critic  of  films,  especial- 
ly foreign  film.  Dick  started 
the  SBC  library  collection  of 
video  films.  His  knowledge  of 
foreign  and  domestic  films 
was  legend. 

Dick  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Library. 
Dick  and  his  wife,  Clarissa, 
were  editors  of  The  Gazette. 
Dick  served  on  numerous 
committees  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library. 

Dick  ,\nd  Clarissa  wrote 


This  Issue  of  the  Library  Gazette 
is  Dedicated  to  Professor  Rowland 


Richard  C.  Rowland 

many  of  the  Faculty  Shows  at 
Sweet  Briar.  The  story  line, 
dialogue  and  the  setting  for 
each  of  the  skits  showed  a 
flair  for  "tongue  in  cheek" 
tweaking  of  faculty  members 
and  of  students.  Scenes  of 
"mock  faculty  meetings" 
always  had  the  students  in 
gales  of  laughter.  Students 
and  faculty  loved  the  shows. 
The  Rowlands  organized 
rehearsals,  served  as  directors 
and  had  roles  in  each  of  the 
shows.  The  productions  were 
almost  professional. 

Faculty  members  enjoyed 
the  time  working  together  on 
something  other  than  acade- 
mic affairs.  We  did  complain 
at  times  about  the  many 
hours  of  rehearsal.  Each  skit's 
rehearsal  time  was  printed 
and  handed  out  to  the  entire- 
cast  and  the  wonderful  stage 
crew.  After  the  last  perfor- 
mance everyone,  even  the 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal 
ones  among  the  cast,  had  let 
their  human  side  show  to  the 


students  and  to  one  another. 

The  Rowland  family  was  a 
wonderfully  close  knit  group. 
The  children  "inherited"  or 
absorbed  their  parents'  cre- 
ative spirit.  Their  home  was 
always  a  place  in  which  cam- 
pus children  loved  to  visit. 
There  was  almost  always 
something  different  and 
exciting  going  on  there.  If 
one  were  lucky,  he  or  she 
might  arrive  to  find  the  Row- 
land children  performing  a 
play,  which  they  were  creat- 
ing as  thev  went  along.  The 
costumes  were  works  of  art  in 
progress. 

When  Dick  and  Clarissa 
moved  to  Oregon  they 
immediately  became  active  in 
their  new  community.  I  am 
sure  that  Portland,  Oregon 
also  misses  Dick. 

Dick's  contribution  to  the 
life  and  the  spirit  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  can  never  be 
replaced.  Dick  shall  always 
live  in  our  hearts. 


The  Feminine  and 
Masculine  Lens 

By  Jill  Trcmblay  '02 

The  cinema  offers  a  per- 
fect medium  to  expose  the 
relationship  between  the 
male  and  female  bodies.  A 
screen  becomes  an  intention- 
al mirror.  Audiences  stare 
forward  at  human  bodies,  or, 
actors  and  actresses.  The 
human  eye  turns  into  a 
screen  itself.  The  film  pro- 
jects into  the  human  eye.  An 
eve  is  a  machine  that  cap- 
tures an  image.  The  impor- 
tant method  of  determining 
who  owns  an  image,  or 
rather,  who  is  the  subjective 
viewer,  emerges  from  the 
lens.  Who  is  looking,  and  in 
turn,  processing  the  meaning 
of  the  sight  before  her/him? 
An  immediate  relationship 
forms  between  the  one  who 
looks,  and  the  one  who  is 
being  looked  at.  Rebecca, 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters,  and 
Some  Like  It  Hot  present  cer- 
tain deviations  from  the  film 
mold  that  pose  questions 
about  the  act  of  looking  and 
the  costumes  inevitably 
placed  over  bodies.  These 
films  force  the  audience  to 
consider  the  hierarchy  of 
voyeurism. 

In  cinema,  there  is  always 
a  multiplicity  of  voyeurism  in 
any  single  shot.  First  to  con- 
sider is  the  always-present 
camera.  The  camera  is  a 
machine  that  holds  a  con- 
stant objectivity.  In  terms  of 
voyeurism,  the  camera  stands 
as  a  weak  voyeur.  This 
machine  must  be  controlled 
by  a  human  being.  Breaking 
the  film  system  down  to  the 
basics,  the  individual  ulti- 
mately in  control  of  the  cam- 
era is  the  director.  The 
director  takes  her/his  place 
as  another  voyeur  in  the  film 
shot.  This  role  brings  in  an 
obvious  subjectivity.  The 
director,  for  example,  decides 


the  placement  of  the  camera, 
the  shot  composition,  and 
the  mise-en-scene.  Within 
the  mise-en-scene,  a  third 
voyeur  exists  in  the  shot,  the 
character.  And  the  final 
voyeur,  completing  the  mul- 
tiple layers  of  voyeurism,  is 
the  audience.  A  voyeur  never 
gazes  alone.  This  fact  is  cru- 
cial in  considering  the  issue 
of  voyeurism. 

The  projector  scene  in 
Rebecca  portrays  this  layering 
of  the  look  but  also  expands 
and  blurs  the  boundaries. 
Max  and  The  Second  Mrs. 
de  Winter  ("X"),  get  out  a 
home  movie  of  their  honey- 
moon. Max  and  "X"  are 
placed  in  the  position  of  an 
audience.  The  audience 
watching  Rebecca  finds  a 
connection  or  comparison  to 
Max  and  "X",  since  these 
two  actors  are  now  watching 
a  movie.  However,  Max  and 
"X"  differ  from  the  audience, 
because  they  are  actually  see- 
ing the  images  of  themselves 
on  the  screen.  The  movie  is 
their  home  movie.  The  audi- 
ence can  only  watch  the 
characters  on  the  screen  and 
see  a  distorted  and  imprecise 
mirror  image  of  themselves. 
Max  and  "X",  in  watching 
their  own  home  movies,  are 
allowed  a  self-reflecting  gaze. 

This  projector  scene  opens 
up  another  layer  of 
voyeurism,  the  director.  The 
projector  parallels  the  camera 
in  this  scene.  Max  runs  the 
projector;  therefore,  he  takes 
on  the  role  of  the  director,  as 
in,  controlling  the  machine, 
the  camera.  "X"  displays  the 
characteristics  of  an  actress. 
In  this  scene,  but  also 
throughout  the  entire  film. 
Max  controls  "X".  She  is  his 
actress  in  a  film.  He  wants 
her  to  play  the  role  of  his 
wife.  Max  suggests  they 
watch  the  home  movies,  so 
they  do.  "X"  puts  on  her 
costume  for  Max,  the  direc- 
tor. Specifically,  the  costum- 
ing of  "X"  is  seen  with  the 


part  directly  before  the  pro- 
jector scene.  "X"  searches  in 
a  catalog  for  a  dress  to 
impress  and  function  in  the 
role  of  The  Second  Mrs.  de 
Winter. 

This  scene  in  Rebecca 
exposes  the  layers  of  the 
voyeur  system,  but  also 
expands  the  limits.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  microcosm  of 
Max  and  "X"  as  an  audience 
to  their  own  home  movie, 
the  audience  to  Rebecca  still 
exists.  This  audience  not  only 
sees  the  home  movie,  but 
also  the  surrounding  space  of 
the  frame.  The  mise-en-scene 
shows  the  home  movie  and 
Max  and  "X"  watching  it. 
Also  still  present  are  the 
director,  camera,  and  charac- 
ter voyeurs. 

Rebecca  adds  a  further 
dimension  to  the  multiplicity 
of  voyeurism,  the  absent 
character.  Rebecca  is  an 
absent  but  present  voyeur. 
The  narrative  centers  itself 
around  this  supernatural 
character,  her  name  deliber- 
ately the  title  of  the  film.  She 
is  present  in  the  history  of 
Manderley.  She  is  present  in 
her  reputation,  the  definition 
of  herself  that  did  not  drown 
with  her  body.  Rebecca  dri- 
ves the  narrative  through  the 
obsession  "X"  forms  over 
this  iconic  figure,  and  the 
other  characters1  inability  to 
forget.  The  audience  never 
sees  Rebecca,  but  she  is 
there.  She  is  the  invisible 
voyeur  who  looks  over  other 
voyeurs.  She  is  the  absent 
female  body.  The  male  gaze 
does  not  control  her. 

With  the  absent  character 
of  Rebecca,  the  audience 
deals  with  the  problem  of 
looking  but  not  seeing  in  a 
physical  state.  Rebecca  does 
not  have  a  bodv.  But  does 
she  have  a  gender?  How  can 
the  audience  place  a  subjec- 
tive shape  around  this  objec- 
tive being?  Rebecca  is  like 
the  camera.  She  is  present  in 
every  shot,  but  not  physically 


in  front  of  the  audience. 
Rebecca  never  gives  a  point 
of  view  or  expresses  a  look 
established  with  an  eyeline 
match.  She  exists  only  in  the 
sense  of  an  unrestricted 
localization.  The  subjectivity 
revolving  around  Rebecca 
comes  from  the  viewpoints  of 
other  characters.  Rebecca  is 
the  image  an  audience  can 
never  have  power  over. 
Rebecca  can  never  be  looked 
at. 

The  power  of  looking  can 
be  structured  around  the 
technique  of  restricted  local- 
ization. This  shot  places  the 
audience  within  the  eyes  of 
another  voyeur,  a  character. 
The  beginnings  of  Rebecca 
and  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
use,  but  also  extend,  restrict- 
ed focalization.  Point  of  view- 
is  only  established  with 
voice-overs.  The  audience 
does  not  know  the  owner  of 
the  look.  The  audience  hears 
a  voice  and  then  decides  the 
camera  movement  must 
belong  to  that  voice. 

In  Rebecca,  the  opening 
voice  refers  to  a  dream  about 
being  back  at  Manderley. 
This  voice  was  at  the  gate 
but  could  not  get  in,  until  a 
supernatural  force  took  over 
and  the  voice  could  pass 
through  the  gate.  The  cam- 
era now  moves  with  the 
voice  and  passes  through  the 
barrier  of  the  gate.  The  voice 
belongs  to  Joan  Fontaine, 
but  this  fact  is  not  apparent 
and  cannot  be  completely 
conceived  by  the  audience. 
This  voice  blends  the  ideas  of 
subjecfjvit;  and  objectivity.  A 
body  cannot  be  seen.  The 
audience  does  not  have  an 
image  or  body  to  classify.  A 
fluid  voice-over  separates 
from  a  distinct  focalization. 
The  voice-over  is  restricted, 
because  the  camera  appears 
to  follow  the  voice  and  move 
this  point  of  view.  But  the 
voice-over  maintains  an  unre- 
stricted focalization  as  well; 
an  eyeline  match  is  absent. 
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There  is  no  shot  to  establish 
a  body  looking;  there  is  only 
the  act  of  looking.  This  point 
seems  to  place  the  voice-over 
in  a  confused  state  of  restrict- 
ed-unrestricted localization. 

Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
set  up  a  similarly  blurred 
viewpoint  in  the  beginning. 
The  voice-over  and  camera 
movements  belong  to 
Michael  Caine.  Does  this  fact 
install  a  contrasting  voice  to 
Rebecca?  Is  the  opening 
voice-over  in  Rebecca  placed 
in  the  female  gaze  while 
Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  rep- 
resent an  opening  male  gaze? 
Rebecca  leaves  the  voice  in 
more  of  a  fluid  state  because 
the  eyeline  match  is  absent, 
the  voice  does  not  take  on  a 
bodv.  Hannah  and  Her  Sis- 
ters, to  a  greater  extent, 
restrict  the  gaze  as  male 
because  a  sort  of  reversed 
eyeline  match  exists.  Hannah 
and  Her  Sisters  opens  with  a 
voice-over  commenting  on  a 
female  character,  the  camera 
follows  a  female  body  around 
the  room,  linking  the  camera 
movements  with  the  male 
voice-over  and  his  gaze.  The 
camera  then  circles  around  to 
a  male  body  and  stabilizes 
with  a  paused  frame  on  him. 
This  reversed  eyeline  match 
gives  a  body  to  the  voice- 
over,  therefore  restricting  it 
in  a  gendered  gaze,  more  so 
than  in  Rebecca. 

The  body  and  its  physical 
appearance  on  the  screen 
becomes  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. Some  Like  It  Hut  deals 
with  the  layer  of  the  charac- 
ter and  the  idea  of  a  cos- 
tumed voyeurism.  Perhaps 
the  crucial  relationship 
between  the  one  who  looks 
and  one  who  is  being  looked 
at,  disappears  or  mixes  into  a 
confused  state.  The  character 
who  looks  and  the  character 
the  audience  looks  at,  have  a 
density  to  her/him  because 
there  are  multiple  costumes. 
However,  this  density  can 
also  be  seen  as  looseness. 
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The  character  does  not  have 
a  solid  and  defined  gaze 
because  of  too  many  layers. 

Tony  Curtis  takes  on  the 
most  layers.  The  audience 
looks  at  his  body  on  the 
screen  and  sees  multiple  cos- 
tumes. Tony  Curtis,  the 
actor,  plays  Joe.  Joe  dresses 
up  as  Josephine.  And 
Joe/Josephine  becomes 
Mr.Shell  Oil,  a  clear  portrayal 
of  a  Cary  Grant  character. 
Tony  Curtis'  character,  with 
all  of  its  levels,  has  the  power 
of  the  gaze.  The  audience 
looks  at  this  body,  but  this 
body  also  takes  on  the 
voyeur  position  and  looks  at 
other  characters.  Rut  w  hat  is 
at  the  base  of  this  subjectivi- 
ty? Does  the  subjectivity 
emerge  from  a  male  or 
female  gaze?  Tony  Curtis' 
body  shifts  between  male 
and  female  costumes.  Some 
Like  It  Hot  questions  gender 
roles.  Gender  becomes  a  cos- 
tume. The  gender  role  finds 
more  significance  as  a  gender 
performance. 

Voyeurism  is  structured 
around  performance.  The 
voyeur  in  cinema  would  not 
exist  without  performance. 
The  one  who  looks  must 
then  interpret  what  is  seen. 
This  interpretation  derives 
from  a  certain  set  of  accepted 
lines.  A  bodv  finds  shape  in 
the  definitions  of  a  language. 
The  voyeur  gives  the  body  a 
gender.  But  the  one  who  is 
being  looked  at  contains  a 
gender  as  well. 

A  layer  of  voyeurism 
always  specifically  gendered 
in  Rebecca,  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters,  and  Some  Like  It  Hot, 
is  the  director.  In  all  three  of 
these  movies,  the  director  is 
male.  In  the  layers  of  the 
lens,  a  male  voyeur  is  con- 
stantly present.  This  voyeur 
has  ,w\  immense  control  over 
the  ga/e.  The  director  com- 
mands the  camera  and  where 
it  looks,  as  well  as  what  is 
being  looked  at.  Although 
these  films  define  and  experi- 


ment with  the  idea  of 
voyeurism,  the  audience 
must  still  weigh  the  different 
layers.  An  element  of  control 
directs  every  look,  and  the 
one  who  is  being  looked  at 
performs.  The  object  of  the 
gaze  puts  on  a  performance 
based  on  a  role.  These  roles 
define  the  lens. 


Jill  Tremblay 

Jill  Tremblay  was  born  and 
raised  in  St.  Louis  Park,  MN. 
She  is  currently  pursuing  a 
major  m  English  and  Cre- 
ative Writing,  and  a  minor 
in  Film  Studies.  After  gradu- 
ation she  plans  to  spend  at 
least  part  of  her  day  creating, 
maybe  write  a  few  stories,  some 
poems,  and  attempt  to  enter 
the  independent  film  world, 
or,  at  least,  sell  popcorn  at  a 
movie  theater. 
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Anthropology 

Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  of  South  Africa 
Report,  with  a  foreword  bv 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu. 
Williston,  Grove's  Dictionar- 
ies Inc/2000. 

South  Africa  s  violent  and 
complex  history  is  chronicled  in 
this  five-volume  set.  A  chilling 
record  of  the  bearings  that 
exposed  the  atrocities  perpetrat- 
ed bv  the  South  African 
apartheid  government  and 
opposing  parties  over  the  thirty 
four-year  period  of  I960  to 
1994.  These  volumes  represent 
not  just  a  comprehensive  histo- 
ry of  twentieth-century  South 
Africa  but  a  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Art  History 

Houses  of  the  Gentry,  1480- 
1680;  by  Nicholas  Cooper. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press/  1999. 

This  abundantly  illustrated 
book  provides  for  the  first  tunc 
a  full  account  of  the  houses 
that  were  built  and  inhabited 
by  the  upper  classes  from  about 
tin  aid  of  the fifistyiih  -eutir  v 
to  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  was  a  rich 
and  fascinating  period.  Mr. 
Cooper  explores  hundreds  of 
gentry  bouses,  some  well  known 
and  others  far  less  familiar 
and  considers  their  evolution 
in  the  light  of  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  changes  of  the 
age. 

Classical  Studies 
Britain  and  the  Roman 
empire;  by  J.C.  (John  Cecil) 
Mann.  Brookfield, 
Variorum/ 1996. 

Rulers,  nomads,  and  Chris- 
tians in  Roman  North  Afi-ica; 
Brent  D.  Shaw.  Brookfield, 
Variorum/ 1995. 


Shaw  makes  valuable  histori- 
ographic  observations  that  will 
interest  more  than  just  students 
of  Roman  Africa — Shaw  has 
rendered  a  solid  service  to  histo- 
riography. 

English 

Virginia  Woolfand  Mrs. 
Brown:  Toward  a  Realism  of 
Uncertainty;  by  Heart  New- 
man. New  York,  Garland 
Pub./1996 

An  interesting  evaluation  of 
Woolf's  work  focusing  on  mani- 
festations of  modernism  in  the 
major  novels,  short  stories, 
biographies,  critical  essays,  and 
reviews. 

Women  s  Writing  on  the 
First  World  War,  edited  by 
Agnes  Cardinal,  Dorothy 
Goldman  and  Judith  Hattaway, 
New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press/ 1999. 

Until  now,  women's  writing 
on  World  War  I  has  been  less  vis- 
ible than  the  writing  of  their 
male  counterparts.  Tins  antholo- 
gy brings  together  women  V  writ- 
ing about  the  War  from  the 
period  1914  to  1930.  Letters, 
diary  entries,  and  essays  offer  an 
interesting  counterpoint  to  the 
novels  and  short  stories  through 
which  women  sought  to  encom- 
pass the  extremes  of  wartime  life. 

TIjc  Business  of  Memory;  TIjc 
Art  of  Remembering  in  an  Age 
of  Forgetting;  edited  by  Charles 
Baxter.  Saint  Paul,  Graywolf 
Press/ 1999. 

Baxter  corals  a  dozen  disci- 
ples of  serious  literature  (six 
men,  six  women)  to  tackle  the 
topic  of  remembering  and  for- 
getting; one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  forum  on  this 
subject  that  more  effective  bal- 
ances artful  writing,  intelligent 
discourse,  and  the  use  of  person- 
al histories. 

South  Wind  Changing. 
Saint  Paul;  by  Jade  Ng.oc 
Quang  Hu'ynh.  Graywolf 
Press/ 1994. 

An  unlikely,  powerful  blend- 
ing of  lyricism  with  straightfor- 
ward descriptions  of  cruelty.... 
Continued  on  back  cover 


Catharine  Ames  Fitzgerald  Booker  }47 


1925-2000 


A  Tribute  by  Ann  Marshall  Whitley  '47 


I  remember  when  we  met.  The  old  Norfolk 
and  Western  train  was  chugging  from  its 
northwestern  terminal 
toward  Norfolk.  It  stopped  to 
pick  up  a  load  of  college - 
bound  girls,  including  manv 
voting  servicemen,  and  me. 
We  were  at  a  low,  terrible 
point  in  WWII;  it  was  1943. 
The  U.S.A.  was  fighting  for  its 
life.  Everyone  on  the  train  was 
young,  fresh  laced,  eager,  liv- 
ing for  die  moment.  What 
would  tomorrow  bring  to  any 
of  us?  A  well  dressed,  smiling 
girl  with  soft  brown  hair  intro- 
duced herself:  Catharine 
Fitzgerald  from  Union  City, 
Indiana.  She  was  going  to 
Sweet  Briar,  she  said,  her  blue 
eyes  twinkling.  That  began  a  friendship, 
which  lasted  for  the  next  half-century  plus. 
Sophomore  year  she  appeared  in  my  dorm 
room,  announcing,  "You  will  be  the  Sweet 
Briar  News'  new  cartoonist.  Our  cartoonist  is 
graduating.  You'll  take  over."  After  a  losing 
argument,  I  did.  Catharine  usually  prevailed, 
in  a  gentle  but  emphatic  way.  She  was  very 
organized  (I  was  not).  I  knew  she  would  go 
places  (I  wondered  where  I  might  go). 
Catharine  had  it  all  together.  She  worked  on 
the  Briar  Patch,  edited  the  Sweet  Briar  News, 
whizzed  brilliandy  through  her  English  major, 
while  I  plodded  along,  weighed  down  with 
dictionaries,  thesaurus,  and  angst  over  the 
next  assignment. 

Two  atom  bombs  were  dropped  in  1945; 
we  discussed  what  would  happen  next.  She 
said:  "I  think  it  will  be  a  strange  and  different 
world  we'll  be  fixing  in.  Do  you  think  anyone 
else  will  get  the  bomb?  The  Russians  mavbe?" 
We  decided  that  some  country  would,  but 
didn't  know  what  we  could  do  about  it.  (She 
always  thought  ahead  -  a  born  news  hound. 
To  the  end  she  was  surrounded,  engulfed  in 
newsprint,  her  TV  tuned  either  to  a  news  sta- 
tion or  the  stock  market. ) 

We  graduated.  Catharine  became  an  editor 
at  Conde  Nast  in  New  York  and  in  1950  mar- 
ried Dr.  Lewis  Booker,  moving  to  Dayton, 
Ohio.  After  son  Fitz  was  born,  she  wrote:  "I 
am  going  to  find  my  diploma  and  nail  it  over 


the  washing  machine  to  remind  myself  that  I 
have  a  college  education!"  Housewifely 
duties,  motherhood,  confinement  away  from 
the  excitement  of  the  worka- 
day world  were  taking  toll  on 
a  very  creative,  active  individ- 
ual. We  called  it  the  marriage 
trap.  Women's  Lib  was  a 
decade  away.  When  she 
escaped  four-walled  confine- 
ment, she  came  back  to  sweet 
Briar,  first  by  serving  as  class 
secretary,  then  as  a  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Association 
Board,  President  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  in  t  he  1970s; 
she  also  edited  the  Alumnae 
Magazine  for  a  number  of 
years.  Then  while  serving  on 
the  College's  Board  of  Over- 
seers, 1982-1986,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Affairs,  Student  Affairs,  Develop- 
ment, and  Buildings  and  Grounds  commit- 
tees. Her  final  job  at  Sweet  Briar  was  a 
council  member  for  the  Friends  of  the 
Library.  She  received  the  1989  Outstanding 
Alumna  Award.  She  co-authored  two  books, 
Twelve  Seconds  to  the  Moon  and  TJjc  Great 
Lady  of  First  Street  and  was  a  member  of 
numerous  volunteer  organizations  in  the  Day- 
ton area.  And  he  did  it  all  with  love  and  dis- 
tinction. 

After  all  those  years  of  unstinting  "serving" 
and  accomplishment,  she  said,  "It's  time  to 
play  more  golf,  see  the  grandchildren  more, 
get  tickets  to  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  visit 
friends,  and  READ,  READ,  and  READ  some 
more. 

Catharine  died  June  SO1'1  at  her  home.  I 
imagine  she  was  surprised  to  suddenly  find 
herself  moving  through  that  great  tunnel  of 
light  to  a  new  life  and  a  new  experience,  and  I 
am  certain  that  she  missed  nothing  on  her 
celestial  trip.  We  will  miss  her. 

Catharine  is  survived  by  her  sou  Fitzgerald 
Booker; granddaughters  Sarah  Kathleen  and 
Emily  Ames  Booker; grandson  William  Lewis- 
Booker;  and  daughter  Mary  Ames  Booker 
Sheret  '82.  TIjc  family  asks  that  memorial  con- 
tributions be  made  to  Sweet  Briar  College  or  to 
the  Endowment  Fund  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Dayton. 
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Acquisitions,  continued  from  page  11 
A  rare  record  of  one  Southeast 
Asian  among  the  anonymous 
millions  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Inscribing  the  Daily:  Critical 
Essays  on  Women 's  Diaries,  edit- 
ed bv  Suzanne  L.  Bunkers  and 
Cynthia  A.  Huff.  Amherst,  Uni- 
versity of  MA  Tress/1996. 

Gar  lives:  Homosexual  Auto- 
biography from  John  Addinjjton 
Symonds  to  Paul  Moncttc;  Paul 
A.  Robinson.  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press/1999. 

Border  Crossings:  Irish 
Women  Writers  and  National 
Identities;  edited  by  Kathryn 
Kirkpatrick.  Tuscaloosa,  Univer- 
sity of  AL  Press/2000. 

This  booh  contributes  to  revis- 
ing the  perception  of  historical 
and  contemporary  roles  Irish 
women  writers  have  played  in 
shaping,  as  well  as  being  shaped 
by  Irish  history.  Tlie  essays  them- 
selves shape  new  ways  of  under- 
standing their  accomplishment. 


States  of  Desire:  Wilde,  Teats, 
Joyce  and  the  Irish  Experiment; 
by  Vickie  Mahaffey.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press/1998. 

Mahaffey's  fascinating  study 
shows  how  the  writings  of  Wilde, 
Teats,  and  Joyce  are  politically 
subversive  in  the  most  local  and 
dangerous  sense  of  the  term:  they 
aim  to  take  apart  the  assump- 
tions and  verbal  practices  that 
make  dominance  possible.  Each 
writer  developed  an  experimental 
style  out  of  the  struggle  with  his 
national  heritage,  but  each  also 
had  to  come  to  terms  ith  passion- 
ate ideals  of  his  own  that  for  a 
time  impeded  or  denied  the  versa- 
tility of  his  writing. 

'The  Chippewa  Landscape  of 
Louise  Erdrich;  edited  by  Allan 
Chavkin.  Tuscaloosa,  University 
of  AL  Press/ 1999. 

A  timely,  broadly  ranging  set 
of  essays  on  a  major  American 
writer,  still  critically  uu taped  - 
sophisticated  and  readable,  infor- 
mative and  grounded. 


Quiet  as  it's  Kept:  Shame, 
Trauma,  and  Race  in  the  Novels 
ofToni  Morrison;  by  J.  Brooks 
Bouson.  Albany,  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  Press/2000. 

This  book  focuses  on  the  role  of 
shame  and  trauma  as  it  looks  at 
issues  of  race,  class,  color,  and 
caste  in  the  novels  ofToni  Morri- 
son. 

Straight  with  a  Twist:  Queer 
Theory  and  the  Subject  ofHctcro- 
scxnality;  edited  by  Calvin 
Thomas.  Urbana,  University  of 
IL  Press/2000. 

TJjc  Legend  of  Freud;  2nd  edi- 
tion; by  Samuel  Weber.  Stan- 
ford, Stanford  University 
Press/ 1999. 

This  book  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  Freud's 
texts  when  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary approaches  converge,  and  yon 
leave  the  couch  in  the  other  room. 

Anarchism  is  Not  Enough;  by 
Laura  Riding.  Berkeley,  Univer- 
sity of  CA  Press/1999. 

TIjc  Oxford  History  of  the 
British  Empire  (5  volumes);  edit- 


ed by  Roger  Louis.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press/ 1998 

Music 

Music  of  the  Earth.  Audio 
CDs.  Complete  series  (17  CDs). 
Ethnomusicology  materials  from 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Newport, 
Media  for  the  Arts/ 1999. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  field-recorded  traditional 
music  which  transports  the  listen- 
er directly  into  the  homes,  the  vil- 
lages, the  fields,  the  festivals,  the 
celebrations  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  No  stages, 
no  studios,  no  special  effects. 

Reference 

Encyclopedia  of  Psychology; 
edited  by  Alan  E.  Kazdin.  New 
York,  Oxford  University 
Press/2000.  (8  volume  set). 

Tins  encyclopedia  serves  students 
and  their  teachers  in  every  area  of 
psychology  as  well  as  in  such  related 
fields  as  sociology,  social  work, 
nursing,  and  allied  health,  It  will 
be  a  definitive  information, 
research,  and  reference  source  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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